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NOTE. 



At (he request of the Treasurer of a Maasaehusetta manufactur- 
ing company, I some time ago selected and purchased a collection 
of booka for the use of the hands employed in his mills, and last 
winter was inyiied by tliem to give one of a course of lectures 
before a society for mutual improvement which they had formed in 
connection -with their library. The following lecture was prepared 
in answer to this invitation, and the audience have since requested 
me to publish it. As 1 thought that the advice it contains might be 
useful to others besides those for whom it was originally intended, I 
have hero printed it, with some additions and a few notes to adapt 
it to the larger audience to wUch it now addresses itself. 

Lest any reader should feel surprised at the character of many 
of the boots I have occasion to mention, as being aboye the level of 
the readers for whom tbe library was intended, I ought perhaps to 
say that nearly all tbe persons employed in these mills are Ameri- 
cans, chiefly from the country towns of New En la d d h 
therefore, almost without exception, received th 1 m t f good 
English education in New England common sch 1 I p p n 
the lecture for the press, I have however adl d m p 
implying a somewhat more extended course of 1 tb n th 
. library affords. 

1 need hardly ask my readers to bear in mi 1 th t I b t 

attempted to lay down anything like a system of education, but 
only to give such hints as would be useful to persons who had but 
little time to devote to mental improvement If I had been address- 
ing students, who, with full command of their time, were attempting 
a complete course of educational training, my advice would in 
many particulars of course have been different. 

W. P. A. 

Cambridge, Mass., June 3, 1860. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 



The reading community — and here in New England the 
term includes the whole native-horn community — might he 
divided, in respect to their treatment of books, into three great 
classes : first, people who, though knowing how to read, neglect 
books; nest, people who, knowing how to read, hut knowing 
nothing else, abuse hooks ; and last, people who, knowing how 
to read, but knowing other things as weU, use books. I shall 
have most to say of tho last class ; but first, a word of the two 
others, in their order. 

In the first place, then, there is a class of people who dislike, 
I might almost say, are afraid of books. They think there is 
necessarily something hard, and dull, and dry about learning by 
this method, though they may he ready enough at learning in 
any other, I think that this dislike of books — and I believe 
it is very common — arises oftener than from any other source, 
from the associations of weariness and wretchedness which are 
connected in so many minds with their early school recollections. 
A humorous friend of mine says he would like to put a sign 
over a good many sohoolhouse doors, — " Institution where chil- 
dren are disgusted with Learning;" and has he not some rea- 
son "i What recoUeelions of weariness and ennui, of dirty dogs- 
eared grammars, of hard school henehes, of hours that seemed 
interminable, of sour teaehers, perhaps of rods and ferules, are 
lujsooiatcd in the minds of many with the idea of a hook ! And 
how little they got from it all ! they think. — What good have 
books ever done them t they ask. How glad they were to 
1* 
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CBcape from the dull school-room into the actual world. There 
they began to learn. All they know, they say, they have 
learned since (hey left the place Bpecially devoted to learning, 
and by methods not at all recognized there ; namely, by ohser- 
vation, hy actual practice, by doing and seeing done what there 
they only read about. So they say, "Life for me! — I don't 
believe in your dull poring over hoots. They only muddle a 
roan's hrain, and make him useless and good-for-nothing." And 
they certainly do have that effect on many men, and it is reason 
enough for a good deal of prejudice against books, which is very 
mistaken prejadice neverlhelcES. 

Connected with these notions respecting books, there is in 
many minds a feeling of modesty and self-distrust. They have 
no head for thorn, many say — The world of learning is so wide, 
the multitude of hooks so great, what is the use of their entering 
a wilderness in which they would surely be lost ? Even if they 
had abundance of time, they have no talent ; and if they had the 
talent, whore is the use of tiyiag to turn to any serious account 
the little fragments of time which are all that their daily labor 
leaves them? There is, as I have said, a notion that book- 
knowledge is something different from other kinds of knowledge, 
requiring peculiar talents for mastering it, and that the possession 
of a very fair amount of ability for ordinary affairs does not 
necessarily imply success in application to study. I shall have 
occasion lo examine this opinion presently. 

Now there certainly is something discouraging, even to the 
most persevering reader, in the thought of the vast number of 
books, and the vast variety of studies that spread themselves 
before him. In the Imperial Library at Paris, which is the 
largest in the world, there are 800,000 separate volumes,* To 

* The nnmber is often estimated hs high B5 it million, bat accordiDg to 
thB most reliable authorities, no library in the world at present contains that 
number of separa,te volumce, though, at the present rate of Increase, the 
BriUsh Museum is likoly soon to emceed it. See Edwards on Libraries, for 
agraat mass of curious and vainable information on this subject. 
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form Bome idea of this number, we will suppose tbem to average 
nine inches in heiglit, and lo be set end to end in a single row ; 
they would then extend a distance of 113 miles. Supposing 
them to average 200 medium-sized pages, and I ealculate that 
they contain 148,760 acres of printed paper ! The Library of 
the British Museum which contains only 600 000 separate vol 



ft Q w 

to spend his life from the age uf twenty to eiglity m readme 
alone, he might compass tho mere reading of some twenty thou- 
sand volumes, but that, making the proper deduction for books 
to be studied as well as read, and books to he read many times 
over, five to eight thousand is the largest number which a stu- 
dent in that long life can hope to master. What a world of 
learning then ninst inevitably remain unread ! But several 
considerations immediately suggest themselves. Wo have been 
counting pages and volumes. Suppose we were to count ideas, 
if that were possible, — would the result te the same ? Newton 
is said to have declared that if the earth could be compressed 
into a perfectly solid mass, it could be put into a nutshell. With- 
out going quite so far in respect to books, yet if wQ consider 
how many volumes would probably contain the distinct and sep- 
arate truths worth preserving, which could be gathered out of 
the great mass of printed matter contained in a great library, 
we shall find that the bulk of our possessions will shrink in a 
marvellous manner. For, not to speak of the vast number of 
volumes in which the sarao ideas are repeated for the ten thou- 
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sandth time witb little or no variation, if we consider Low raany 
are written without any ideas at aU, like " novels of feshion- 
able life," for instance, how many contain nothing but false- 
hoods, like defences of human slayery, in how many what was 
well said by one writer is only hadly repeated by another ; — in 
short, if we eim&ider all the deductions that are to be made 
from the whole amount of printed matter in order to get at the 
fraction which contains the valuable part, we may begin to fee! 
a little encouraged. To imagine that every book that is printed 
is worth reading, would be a monstrous supposition indeed. The 
presumption in many departments of literature is strongly the 
other way. What a sad time of it would a reader have who 
undertook to read all tho sermons that are published ! — or all 
the novels, or all the books of travel. Tou see advertised a work 
purporting to give an account, from actual observation, of some 
interesting region of the earth you would like to know about, 
but cannot visit. You buy the book, and find a veracious ac- 
count of the state of the roads, and the weather ; of how the 
- fleas bit the traveller at various places ; how on several occasions 
he had very tough meat for dinner, and other information equally 
important. Not a single fact to add to our knowledge has the 
goose brought home ; uot a single thing has he actually seen in 
all his journey. He might aa well have stayed in his bed for all 
the good we shall get of his travels. Tet these sham books — 
and how many there are of them in all departments of litera- 
ture — are printed and bound, entered into catalogues, and take 
up as much room on the book-shelves, or rather a great deal 
more, than the real books beside them. 

Then again consider the effect time has to destroy the value 
of much literature. If a man study a treatise on a great many 
scientific subjects written half a century ago, so great has been 
the progress in most of the departments of science that he is 
likely to learn as many errors as truths : the ease is the same 
with much historical writing, superseded by more accurate in- 
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vestigationa and the discovery of new sources of information. 
Who cares now for all the hair-splittings and uniDtelligible con- 
troversies, once thought by the learned world of such vital im- 
portance, of the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages V and 
is not a vast deal of what even now passes for theological learn- 
ing rapidly following in the footsteps of its predecessor, to dark- 
ness and utter oblivion ? Doubtless, obsolete and superseded 
books continue to have a certain amount of historic value, — for 
to the historian, the errors of mankind arc almost as important as 
its truths, and it is well, therefore, that great libraries should pre- 
serve thera, and that a certain nuiuber of students should take 
an interest IB reading them: but a small number will suffice. 
I am speaking here, not of antiquarian knowledge, but of knowl- 
edge available and useful to the mass of intelligent men. I sup- 
pose no day passes but adds some volume to that vatt multitude 
of dead books which no mortal eye will ever peruse again. 
Slowly a great old library becomes a catacomb of buried minds. 
Did you ever notice a little shrub which grows from a centre 
outwards, in a circle upon the ground, and as the circle enlarges 
its circumference, the central part dies and crumbles away, so 
that a constantly expanding ring of living plant remains ? This 
is no bad type of the progress of learning ; and if, as is not 
impossible, the living part nourishes itself on the dead remuna 
it leaves behind in its increasing growth, the image is still more 
perfeot. The foremost truths of one age become the errors of 
the nest, which sucks the life all out of them, leaving hehind 
only a dead carcass to perish apd decay, and destined to be 
served in like manner by the progress of the ages which are to 
follow. For no human thought is perfect, but finite error is 
ever mingled with the infinite and immortal truth. Thus it 
happens that round the central mass. of dead lumber which en- 
cumbers every science in the shape of obsolete and superseded 
books, there is, as it were, a narrow ring of hving books which 
contain that science in its most advanced state ; and these are 
the books we should seek and study. 
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EnoQgli Las been said tO uliow that tbe bulk of real literatttrt 
bears no proportion to the mass of printed paper that contains it^ 
Yet, making all deductions, how vast it is ! How multitudinoua 
are the subjects of human thought ! — in every direction what 
fields of knowledge spread out hefore ua, farther than the eye 
can reach ! How shall we make oven th^ smallest part our own ? 
This question I shall try to answer when I come to speak of the 
use of books ; hut first a few words upon their abuse. 
- 1 said just now that there was in many people's minds almost 
a superstitious feeling about book-learning, as though it were 
something different from other kinds of knowledge ; as though 
the study of hooks were a kind of black art, and he who had 
come at what he knows hy that road had a sort of merit difierent 
from him who knew perhaps as much, but had arrived at it by 
other methods ; and I said I thought that this feeling sometimos 
discouraged people from having anything whatever to do with 
reading, except for mere amusement. I think that this feeling 
about books is far from nncoramon. 

Now did you never see a slater walking on a roof? Ho walks 
there at that giddy height, and on that sloping surface, where a 
single misstep would cause his instant destruction, with as much 
unconcern as we walk on the pavement below. What makes 
the difference ? Ho was not bora with an innate faculty for 
walking on roofs which we do not possess. The difference arises 
merely or chiefly from habit. We are not used to walking on 
roofs, and he is ; if we were as used to it as he, we could do it 
as well. When I enter one of your mills at a time when it is in 
full operation, the hustle of the unaccustomed scene so confuses 
me that I really find it a little difficult to think. I suppose you 
are hardly conscious of the noise, and can think and talk as well 
there as in the profoundest silence. The machinery you are 
managing with sueh ease, with all its revolving wheels and com- 
plicated motions, is a mystery which it seems to me I could never 
master. I suppose it seems simple enough to you who are 
aicuatomed to it. 
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Now, to a certain extent there is just such a delusion about 
bctoks, in the minds of those who are unacoQBtomed to the use of 
n who devotes himself to the study of books is a 
1 to many, by virtue of that fact alone, as 
e feculty of whiuh they are destitute. 
i not asked : Could not they do just as well if 
s the book-learned man really do anything well ? 
can he mafee any use of his books and his learning ? has he any 
brains ? 

Now, the truth is, there are no stupider men in the world than 
a good many book-learned scholars, and a learned dunce is of all 
creatures perhaps the most ridiculous, and from all time has been 
a chief mark for the shafts of satire. Montaigne well called a 
pedant an ass loaded with a pannier of books, for many a man's 
learning is quite as little a part of him. A witty Gorman writer 
I have lately been reading,* says that a wiff is the very appro- 
priate symbol of a mere learned man. "It adorns his head," 
ho says, " with a rich mass of other men's hair ; just as mere 
erudition consists in equipping a man wifh a great quantity of 
other men's thoughts, — in the absence of his own ; but thoughts 
which never fit him naturally as do those which spring from the 
native soil of a man's own mind, and are not, like them, useful 
in all cases and suited to all ends ; firm rooted, too, so that, 
when used up, their places are supplied from the same source." 
" In fact," he goes on to say, " the most complete book-learning 
bears the same relation to genius and original thought that a 
dried herbarium bears to the ever fresh and new-created, ever 
young and over changing wcrld of livmg nature ' 

Now this truth is cons,(intly f rgottcn There is an almost 
superstitions reverente for mere leammg which is mischievous 
wherever it appears It leads to a sad imount of worthless 
study m our schools for mifance Whi has not seen pale-faced 
boys, and worse still, pale faced girls, undergoing the process of 

*Artliur Schopenlianer. 
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being crammed with grammars, Latin and Greek, French and 
German, with algebra and trigonometry, with melaphysies and 
mythology, and whatever other study thero may be tbat has the 
least possible connection with their ordinary sympathies and 
mental life ? What good will it all do them ? It will do many 
of them a great deal of harm ; for it will not be digested. It 
will never come to form an integral part of their minds, as all 
true knowledge must ; and jet they will very possibly barter 
health, perhaps life, for it. A shrewd friend of mine, somewhat 
advanced in years, once said to me : "I wonder why it is, that 
with all the immense improvements in the machinery of educa- 
tion, the great scboolhouses, the new apparatus, the long list of 
studies, there do not seem, at least to mo, to be such thorough 
scholars and sensible men turned out as used to come from the 
old shabby country scboolhouses we used to have when I was 
a boy." My friend is perhaps one of those praisers of bygone 
times the Roman poet speaks of, but if there is any ground for 
his criticism, I think I can give him the reason in one word, 
and that is, cramming. In his day the boys and girls had few 
advantages, perhaps, and learned little of all Ihey do now ; but 
what they learned, they learned thoroughly and well. It was 
simple fare, but tbey digested it, and it did them good. 

Cramming and pedantry; the parrot repetition of other men's 
ideas; putting words in the place of realities, lazy reading 
in the place of active thought, — these are the ohuse of books. 
Let us turn bow to the consideration of their use. 

And while we condemn pedantry we must carefully distin- 
guish between pedants and men of real learning, and not foil 
into that vulgar error which ranks all scholars by profession 
among idle drotics. Though pedants spend their time in read- 
ing many hooks without becoming really learned, yet no scholar 
can become really learned without reading many books. It is 
doubtless flattering to our laziness to oh.'^rve how many spend 
their time in vain ; but it will not do for that t" deny the necos- 
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Mty of all hard study, or to refuse the respect wliiBh is their 
due to those true scholars, masters of their learning, whose 
minds can ahsorh and assimilate any amount of erudition with- 
out their native power and originality heing one jot dimin- 

And while we are considering the danger of overfeeding the 
mind, we must remeraher, too, the opposite danger of starving it. 
I would not have you believe that I suppose that even the 
strongest mind can be sufficient unto itself, and always live on 
its own resources, though a doctrine of that kind has lately been 
somewhat fashionable. The bears, they say, go into their dens 
in cold countries, and manage to exist through the winter by suck- 
ing their own paws ; but it is a very torpid state of existence, 
and they come out exceedingly lean and hungry in the spring. 
So it will be with us if we try to esist on our own mental re- 
sources alone, and give our minds no wholesome food to nourish 
them withal ; and though I am very far from saying that books 
furnish the only food, yet no one will deny that they are one 
great ad bl to to draw from. 

But I d ppo I need go into any labored argument 

to prov h p e when rightly used. The use you 

make ofy lb y sufficient evidenoe that you know how 
to valu I h 11 1 efore confine myself to some renjarks 

upon th b w y f n king the most of it. 

Now nhq fthbtwyt d there immedi- 

ately ar ooi m y d bta — m f th m t altogether 

easy to 1 N w h t d 11 I 1 sa d f the worth- 
1 flt,P t fptdbkwhta world of 

1 abl r ai b h d m th th I geat life can 

np th d f nfthd tdtotbt single pur- 
pose H w t the circle of knowledge in this great and beau- 
t f I how innumerable the subjects of study, each one 

f h 01 xh ustible, because each one the product of Infinite 
Wisdom ! The ablest man, even if he means to give his life to 
2 
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study, must choose some subject, or some class of snbjeets, to 
which to devote his powers; what then shaU he done when 
the question merely is, how to BpenJ*a few leisure hours? It 
is clear that we cannot karn everything, and had bettor there- 
fore not aim in that direction. Let me read you a few sensible 
words of that merry philosopher, who is as wise as he is witty, 
the Rev. Sidney Smith : — 

" There is another piece of foppery," he says, " which is to 
be cautiously guarded against, — the foppery of wniVerWiVy; 
of knowing all sciences, and escelling in all arts, — chemistry, 
mathematics, dancing, algebra, history, reasoning, riding, fenc- 
ing, Low Dutch, natural philosophy, and enough Spanish to talk 
about Lope do Vega. In short, the modern precept of educa- 
tion very often is, Take the AdmirahJe Crichton for your model, 
— be ignorant of nothing ! Now my advice, on the contrary," 
he says, " is to have the courage to he ignorant of a great num- 
ber of things in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of 
everything."* 

Still, there is something to be said on the other side. What 
would become of us Yankees if we were to adopt such a rule ? 
Ignorant of a great number of things ! — who ever saw such a 
Yankee as that? Is not he bound to know a Httic of every- 
thing ? Can there possibly bo any harm in that knowing a little 
of everything, which is the Yankee's inborn privilege and great- 
est glory 1 

I know the bad odor in which a smatterer is held, especially 
by that respectable class of people who pride themselves on go- 
ing to the bottom of subjects, — (a good many of them never 
come up again,) — and there is an ugly proverb about a Jack-at- 
all-trades, which has a great deal of truth in it. Still, I have a 
good word to say for miscellaDeous knowledge, and it shall not 
he my word, but that of a far weightier authority, the excellent 
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Dr. Arnold. "Depend upon it," he Eajs, "that a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one ; as far as It goes, the views 
tJiat it gives are true ; but he who reads deeply in one class 
of writers only, geta views which are almost sure to be per- 
verted, and which are not only narrow but false. Adjust your 
proposed amount of reading to jour time and inclination, — this 
is perfectly free to every man ; but whether the amount be 
large or small, let it be varied in its kind, and widely varied. 
If I have a confident opinion on any point connected with the 
improvement of the human mind," he says, " it is this."* There 
is an excellent passage too in Archbishop Whately's note on 
Lord Bacon's Essay on Beading about what is, and what is not 
really superficial reading, which I recommend, as I do the bookf 
that contains it, to any hard heads among joa that like good 
solid thinking. 

No, — we need not be afraid of knowing a little abont a great 
many things, of having a great deal of miscellaneous information, 
provided it be clear and good as far as it goes, and provided we 
arc in'possession of ono other precious piece of knowledge, — the 
knowledge, namely, that v>e don't hnov) any more. It is the 
people who are ignorant of this last fact, and parade their peck 
of knowledge as if it were a bushel or a ton, who are the true 
smatterers. Or again, a smattering is that sort of knowledge 
described by Dickens as being tbo effect of the teachings of Dr. 
Blimber's school on poor little Panl Dombey, who, at the end of 
his instructions, did not exactly know whether twenty Komuluses 
made a Remus, or Mc, hmc, hoe wore Troy weight, or a verb 
always agreed with an ancient Briton, or three times four were 
Taurus a bull, or whether it were not all otherwise. 

Or it is that kind of knowledge which came out of Brown's 
brain when he was mesmerized aiid told to tell all he knew. 
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"BrowD, a gentleman of the city, who had receireil 'a good clas- 
sical and commercial education,' is placed in communication with 
Mia3 Fathomall, a clairvoyante, who, by placing her hand on his 
bald head, h enabled to translate to the company all (hat passes 
Here,— Brown in the mean time being enjoined diligently to think 
over all he knows. Here is the stock of Brown's information as 
thus ascertained. 

" Greek: there's a dual number and a tense called aorist, and 
one verb in the grammar is iii^roj ; there's jEschylus, and there's 
Herodotus, and there's a war called Peloponnesian and Xerxes. 
Latin: I know some, — let me see, — 'bis dat qui cilo dot,' ' ingenuas 
didieisse,' ko., and there's 'post hoc non propter ftoc,' and there's 'sic 
vos non -Bobis,' which goes on melliki — something, bui it isn't usaal 
to quote the rest, so it don't matter my not knowing it. I know a 
whde line, by-the-by, ' forlunati nimmm si sfia bona norint.' 
Come, that wonld fetch something in the House of Commons. 1 
think it 's from Ovid. There 'a the Augustan age and Coriolanua. 
Brutus goes with liberty, and Tarqoin's ravishing strides — a verb 
agrees with its nominative case. English history: there 's Arthur, 
— round-table, — Alfred burnt oat-cakes, — Henry VIII. had a 
number of wives, was the son of Queen Elizabeth, who wore a stiff 
frill and didn 't marry. George III. had two prime ministers, Hor- 
ace Walpole and Mr. Pitt. The Duke of Wellington and Napo- 
leon and Waterioo, also Trafalgar and Eulo Britannia, — oh, and 
there's Aristotle shone in a number of things, — generally safe to 
mention, Plato, and friendly attachment, — mem., avoid mention- 
ing Plato, there's something about a republic on which 1 don't feel 
safe when it's occasionally mentioned. Botany: sap, the blood of 
trees, — the leaves of flowers arc called petals, — also parts called 
pistils, which I could make a pun upon if I knew what they were, — 
cosines in algebra, the same which would make play with cousins, — ■ 
plus and minus, more and less — there's a word rationale, don't 
know whether French or Latin, but extremely good to use, — for- 
eign politics I don't make much of, not understanding history of 
foreign countries. Germans I know, dream)', — Klopstock, — know 
his name and think he was a drummer. Goethe was great. And 
I think there's an Emperor Barbarossa, but mem., be cautious, for 
Tm not sure whether Hat's not the name of an animal. Under- 
stand animals, having been twice to the Zoological Gardens. Have 
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read Shakspeare, — not Milton, but it's safe to praise him, — fine, a 
good epithet to apply to him. Know a good glass of claret. Lots 
of anecdotes, — 111 tell you one. Once at a bar dinner there waa 
an Irish barrister, who chanced never to have tast«d olives, — " 
Miss Fathomall removes her hand ; bar-dinner stories hnrt her.* 



In liict, thoroaglmesa and superficiality have more to do with 
the maMery than with the amount of our knowledge. He is a 
knowing man who ia master of what he knows, be it ever so 
little; and the learoedest man in the world is asuporficial man if 
his learning masters him. Who, indeed, is iearned? Socrates 
said, you know, that he did know more than other people be- 
oawse he knew how little he knew, and the profoundest of mod- 
ern thinkers said that he seemed to himself in his studies only 
as a little child who runs hither and thither on the shore of some 
vast ocean, and picks up here a shell and there a pebble. 

Let our reading be ever so varied, we cannot acquire even a 
slight knowledge of all the innumerable snbjects of human inves- 
tigation. Out of the vast number we must choose a little por- 
tion, and must all of us be ignorant of infinitely more than wo can 
know. What eon^derations shall guide us in selecting even 
what we will know a little about? I think there are a few gen- 
eral rules which will be of great service in directing us, and I am 
the moro ready to enter on this part of my subject as it will lead 
me to speak of your library and of some of the considerations 
which guided me in selecting the hooks that compose it. 

I believe, then, in the first place, in reading for amusement, 
provided it is distinctly understood that it is reading for amuse- 
ment, and not study ; for I do not believe in turning study into 
amusement, any more than I believe in turning teaching into 
play. When I study, I want to learn ; but when I read for 
amusement, I want to be amused, and do not therefore take up 

* From a Dafenae of Ignorance, by the author of Bow to make Home 
Unhealthy. (Henry Morley, author of , The Life of Palissy the Potter. 
2* 
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Mill's Logic, or Jonathan Edwards's Treatise on tlie Will, but 
a good novel, if I can find one, or a merry story, or a pleasant 
poem. It is al! very well for people who have plenty of spare 
time, and who never knew what it was to work in their lives, 
to talk about working people spending all their leisure hours in 
instructive study ; but let them do a day's hard work once, and 
see if at the end of it thoy feel exactly like sitting down to mas- 
ter some difficult subject requiring close attention, and hard and 
continuous thought ; and no studi/ ia of much avail without these. 
It is a physiological absurdity. The Umbs cannot be tired with- 
out tiring the whole system. The mind does not exist apart, 
independent of tho body, as jou would suppose from hearing 
some people talk about it; whatever fatigues the body, fatigues, 
to a greater or less extent, the brain also. Many manual ope- 
rations, though seeming very simple, are really a great tax upon 
the mental powers. " The brain," says a sensible writer in the 
London Examiner, "may be as much worked by a very common 
kind of labor as by the most intellectual. It seems to be ex- 
hausted in proportion to the concentrated attention that is be- 
stowed upon the pursuit. An anxious study while working with 
foul thread to prevent faults in a weft of calico, or to keep an 
accurate balance in a tradesman's complicated books will bring 
on exactly the sarao fatigue of brain as the study of mathematics 
or metaphysics." How idle to suppose, then, that persons of 
ordinary ability, who have already done one day's work by day- 
Kght, can sit down and do another in the hours when body and 
mind should be at rest. The truth is, that just as most manual 
labor, to be good for anything, requires brains, so study, to be 
good for anything, requires bone and muscle; yet how often is 
this overlooked, and students considered idlers by those who call 
themselves the only working people ! I have nothing to say for 
those dawdling dilettanti who sometimes pass for literary men, 
but I do say that systematic study requires physical as well as 
mental power, and a great deal of it. "How can you endure," 
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said I once to the hardest literary laborer I ever knew, — I mean 
my friend and minister, the Eev. Theodore Parker, — "how can 
you endure this enormous amount of study and writing?" "I 
can endure it," said he, " hecause I laid up so many rods of stone 
wall when I was a farmer's boy in Lexington." But even his 
great strength has given way, I trust only for a season.* 

I do not think it reasonable then to expect of the nnjoritj of 
hdwk pepl gt tftlltulxtnn 
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It IS better than medicine to have a good hearty laugh over 
something really entertaining. Those long-visaged persons who 
preach that this world is nothing but a scene of woe, and who 
think thit nothing can be good unless it is very solemn, mai/ be 

n b t f one I mast be permitted to consider them sadly 

m t k It 18 a philosophical error, a phyeaological mistake, 

m 1 blunder, a miscalculation in every mood and 
t n f th b miscalculate, not to seek out innocent sources 
f m rat — not to be as cheerful, ay, as merry as we inno- 
cently can ; and it is only the innocent who are really cheerful 
and merry. There will be enough of unavoidable suiFering in 
this our pilgrimage to make us sufficiently sober. I have noth- 

* That hope has, nlas! proved vain; but I aJlow tta pasBaga to remain, if 
only thai I may here pay my little tribnte of afFfeolion and respect lo Iho 
memory of one who, when the bitterness of party spirit and seotarian anl- 
.mosity shall hava passed away, wili snrely take his place as one of Amer- 
ica's truly great men. 
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rag to say in beiialf of immoral or vicious sources of recreation. 
Vicious amusemeiita are a far worse miscalculation than no 
amusements at all ; but all amusements are not vicious because 
they fire amusements, as some would-be good people seem to 

I therefore put into your library a pretty large collection of 
good novels, and I am not sorry to see that you have been very 
diligent in the perusal of them. I gave you Scott and Cooper, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Kingsloy and Eeade, Miss Edgoworth, 
and Jane Austen, and Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell and Miss 
Muloch, not to mention others of lesser note. And what a 
store of innocent pleasure do these names call up ! Here 
is another world into which we can step aside to enjoy our- 
selves after our daily work in the real world is done. How 
are our imaginations stimulated, often our best feelings called 
out, by those marvellous creations of genius ! And when 
we have had our recreation in this shadowy realm, wo return 
refreshed again to onr real world of sober duty. No doubt you 
may abuse this, as you may abuse any other good gift. If novo!- 
reading takes you off from duty, leads to diiscontcnt with daily 
life, turns your head with romantic notions that can never be 
realized, — and novel-reading may do all this, — or, if instead of 
an occasional amusement, you make novel-reading the only 
occupation of yo]jr minds, — why, then you are abasing novel- 
reading, and showing yourself to bo a deplorably weak and 
silly person. But life with its ten thousand dangers may mis- 
lead us : should we for that go into monasteries and convents ? I 
have but little respect for that puny and valetudinarian virtue that 
only keeps itself alive by avoiding every breath of danger. I 
would not indeed keep bad company in novels, any more than in 
life. I left out Bulwer from my list, — perhaps you may think I 
was too scrupulous, — but tie very atmosphere of his early novels 
is corrupt, and I despise his sham philosophy and pretended 
profundity which looks so deep, and turns out to be nothing but , 
a cloud of words. He is a vicious charlatan, whose company I 
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Bionld avoid as I would that of any plausible seouDdre! in real 
life'. I do DOt deny, and God forbid that I should wish to pal- 
liate, the dangers of bad novel-reading ; and I would have a 
right-minded young person, and especially a right-minded young 
woman, who, in a world full of snares, has perhaps to walk 
alone and guard herself as best she may, against many perils 
both from without and from within, — I would have her scru- 
pulona in her choice of books, as she is scnipulous in her choice 
of company. If there is anything we ougiit to keep with eare 
in this world, it is our common sent 
ednesa, that simplicity of character o 
of discriminating right from wrong, a' 
things, certainly, will corrupt that soc 
ing of morbid, false, and vicious noi 
silliest of all hooks; a bad novel, on 

When I speak, then, of reading for amusement, I mean 
wholesome, not unwholesome reading. And I would set my 
standard high ; I would throw aside merely silly books, though 
they may he ever so easy reading. There is no telling- how 
much good you may do yourself hy discrimination, how much 
harm by carelessness, even in light reading. Silly sentimen- 
tality and second-hand romance, what trash they are ! Laura 
Matilda and her magnificent lover, the Count, and that darling 
sentimental correspondence, and the wedding at St. Bride's, — 
how sweet it was ! and that gentlemanly and romantic pirate, 
and that high-souled and high-spirilod highwayman, — how 
delightful! and what double-distilled nonsense! Depend upon 
it, you will spoil your appetite if you read trash. What sort 
of a digestion would you have if you were to feed on slops and 
sugar candy? 

So much in regard to reading for amnsement. But no one 
wants to do that all the time. The habit of reading onco fixed, 
we at some time or other begin to look for something more sat- 
isfying than story-books; we want to think; and now. amid the 
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multitude of graver books, what rules shall guide us in our 
choice ? I am going to lay down two or three, which I think 
you will find useful. 

And first, let mo say a word of a class of books which make 
an escellent tranaitiou from novels to more solid reading. I 
refer to Lectures, Reviews, and- Essays. These are escellent 
reading for short fragments of time. They often give, in a brief 
space, a connected view of a whole subject. If by able writers, 
they contain much thought, and suggest more than they contain, 
and they may be had of all kinds and upon every variety of 
topic. You may clioose the solid worldly wisdom of my Lord 
Chancellor Bacon ; the practical, homespun eommon-sense of 
our own Franklin ; Macaulay, compressing with rapid glance 
and brilliant pen a whole history into a review article ; Charles 
Lamb, qudnt and humorous ; Irving's graceful sketches ; Eme^ 
son, that original genius who has dared to be true to the beau- 
tiful inspirations of his own mind, and finds for his reward that 
all minds are yielding homage to him, — who will do you that 
best and highest of services, inspire you to active, earnest and 
independent thought ; Carlylo, grim and cynical, himself lov- 
ing liberty with all his soul, yet from most superfluous fear 
of its abuse, the advocate of tyranny over others, whimsically 
wrong-headed, but deeply, terribly earnest, — a man whose pro- 
found hatred of falsehood has the wholesome effect of a bitter 
tonic, and we rise from reading him, strengthened for greater 
eifort to be ourselves more manly and more earnest ; Hazlitt, 
De Quineey, genial Leigh Hunt, and the refined and thoughtful 
author of Friends in Council ; Sidney Smith, witty and wise, 
and hearty "Christopher North," with his flowmg stream of 
prose poetry. 

I do not deny that books of this class recLuire a certain amount 
of previous cultivaljon, or else a native good taste to relish them 
at the first reading. Some will say that they are above them, 
that they cannot appreciate them. But if you find them above 
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you at first, I would not be satisfied with having them con- 
tinue so. I would cultivate my taste for good reading till I 
could appreciate tLem, and then, depend upon it, the vulgar 
cEcitement of flash novels and " sensation " books will soem 
oheap in comparison with the calmer and purer pleasure tfl fca 
derived from writers of true "eseellonce. To form your tasto 
will doubtless require effort, — what good thing in this world 
does not, — but every one can make such effort, and will be 
repaid a thousandfold. Reading authors of elevated tone, and 
pure taste, and poetic imagination, and delicate wit, is like keep- 
ing the company of persons of high culture and refined man- 
ners. Our own manners become refined, our own characters 
elevated by it. Take two boys or two girls of equal abilities, 
and put one of them in the company of rude, coarse, brutal, 
clownish, and ignorant people, and place the other with persons 
of cultivated minds and gentle manners, and at the end of a few 
years what a difference ! — merely from their intercourse with 
the people who surround them. Now in books we may choose 
tho character of our company more easily than in our intercourse 
with the living world, and with the like benefit or injury. 

But now I will suppose that there are some among you who 
are not satisfied with novel-reading, nor yet with miscellaneous 
essays — which whet a sharp appetite for knowledge rather than 
satisfy it — and are anxious to improve their minds as far as 
their opportunities aUow by the gathering of knowledge in some 
more systematic manner ; what advice shall I give them ? Such 
inquirers are generally directed to some formidable course of 
study which some learned man has marked out, embracing a 
choice selection of works on all subjects in the Encyclopedia, 
beginning with Algebra and ending with Zoology, I shall not 
give any sueh advice ; for, in the first place, I never yet saw 
any such course of study that began to be practicable for a per- 
son of only moderate abilities, and with only a moderate amount 
of leisure ; or, indeed, for any person whatever. These writers 
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of courses of study for other people are" much more ready to 
show the extent of their owa learning than to give useful advice 
to those who have not so much. I am under the impression 
that I put a little book of that kind, called Pyoroft's Course 
of Reading, into jour library, for it contains some really sensi- 
ble advice in the Introduction — but I shonld think that at 
the least estimate it would take a man from fifty to one 
hundred years of steady reading to master all the hooks men- 
tioned there — and there is very little discrimination shown in 
the soleetion. 

Mr. Pycroft tells a story of a good young iady who began an 
extended course of historical reading, intending to come down 
hy easy stages from the creation to modem times, but her mis- 
chievous brother kept putting back her book-mark, so that the 
unconscious reader conld not possibly get herself out of Rollin s 
Ancient History, and for aught I know is still engaged with the 
Modes and Persians in that delectable performance. It is a 
type of the mode of reading usna] in such courses, — spiritless, 
lifeless, without interest; one might as well be asleep. 

I do not, then, recommend any mechanical and ambitious 

course of reading ; but yet I do not consider it a matter of small 
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because, through the folly of their parents or teachers, they had 
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been put upon studies which were wholly unsuited to their taatea 
and capacities. 

Now it is obviously impossible for one person to give minute 
directions to another, at least without a very intimate knowledge 
of the other's mind. Among all the persona in this room, there 
are no two with minds and characters exactly alike, just as you 
never can find two leaves on a tree exactly alike. Each one of 
U3 has some peculiarity of mental constitution, and there is prob- 
ably in each of us some faculty, or group of faculties, a little 
superior in strength to the rest, which gives to each his mdividual 
and peculiar cast of character, determines his tastes, and rules his 
habits. One person will have great power of observation of 
external objects, which will make bim a good naturalif-t , another 
never sees things in detail, or as they are, but a lively imagina- 
tion throws its coloring over all things, and he lives in an ideal 
world of his own creating, — this is the poetic mind , another 
will like nothing so well as, amidst a great multitude of confused 
particulars, to trace out some general law which governs them and 
by its means bring order out of chaos, — and this ia the philo- 
sophic ; others will have a fondness for some particular class of 
ideas, as for the relations of numbers, or the power of words. 
Now it is obvious that if, for instance, the mathematical mind 
undertakes to study poetry, which it has but feeble capacity to 
appreciate, or if the mind that is fond of great generalizations 
and wide-embracing laws is tied down to the minute observation 
of particulars for which it has no natural eye, or if the pos- 
sessor of the lively imagination is by some perverse chance 
chained to a dry study which afibrds no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of this his strongest faculty, nothing can result but disap- 
pointment. My first genera] rule for study, therefore, — though 
I shall presently have to qualify it a little, — is to study that 
subject, or class of subjects, for which you have the strongest 
natural taste, which interests you most, and from which your 
mind reaps the greatest harvest of pleasure and satisfaction. I 
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tbereforo be suceesaful. " Whatever you are from nature, says 
Sidney Smith, "keep to it ; never desert your own line of tal- 
ent. If Providence only intended you to write posies for rings 
or mottoes for twelfth-cakes, keep to posies and mottoes ; a good 
motto for a twelfth-cako is more respectable than a vilknous 
epic poem in twelve books Be what Nature intended you to 
be, and you will succeed ; be anything else, and you will he ten 
thousand times worse than nothiyig." * — whirh last is rather 
strongly stated. And to the same eff;ct that thoughtful 
writer. Henry Taylor, says; " Occasions will arise, no doubt, 
not unfrequently in the manifold contingencies which life, how- 
ever ordered, must present, in which specific and esterapora neons 
self-ffovernment will be called for ; but no man will make the 
most of his better nature who does not so place himself m life, 
and so manage his mind, as to give fair play to all his natural 
dispositions which are not evil, and to make his acts of virtue, 
whenever possible, enjoyments and not restraints." t 

The advice is good, but harder to fi>llow in life than in read- 
inc, though it is easy enough to abuse it thero ; for all studies 
are not equally difficult, and laay people will immediately 
beoin to think that they have a strong native talent for some 
very agreeable and easy pursuit that does not require much 
thinking. How many sentimental young ladies, for instance, 
begin to fancy they are born poetesses — Mrs. Brownings, or at 
least Mrs. Hemanses — because they find they can acquire the 
knack of stringing rhymes together ! — "bleeding hearts" and 

» LectnrSB, p. 2GS. t Notes from Booke, p. 51. 
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" Cupid's darts," "love's joung dreams" and "purling streams, 
— you know the " original poetry" that appears ia young la- 
dies' albums and the corners of newspapers. It is easy for lazy 
people to make mistakes, hut I am speaking of those who will 
deal honestly with themselves, and have an earnest purpose ; 
and to them I think it is good adviee to say, — If you can diseover 
in yourself any leading taste or prominent (acuity, or if in trying 
several iines of study any one offers special attractions to your 
mind, pursue that, not indeed to the exclusion of all others, but 
so that it becomes your leading object. 

Do not misunderstand my remark about young ladies' albums. 
Any real depreciation of the ebaraeter of woman would come with 
a very ill grace from me when addressing an audience containing 
so many young women who are in a position than whieb none is 
more honorable, — that of earning an independent living by their 
own honest labor. There is much about the " woman's rights " 
agitation that I do not greatly admire, but I deRpiso ihe vulgar 
cant about woman's inferiority. The two sexes are distinct in 
mental character, but there are in woman's mind as great capaci- 
ties as in man's. Masculine fops will find only feminine but- 
terflies in the world; but what man of sense cannot find women 
of steady will and earned purpose, of large capacity and elevated 
aims, possessed of that self respect which strives to put life to 
some good vc, and to impiove the faculties which God has 
bestowed on them for their own and others' benefit. And I 
belieie — and I say it m no spirit of flattery — that the num- 
ber of such women is nowhere greater than among the daugh- 
ters of New England 

Let me atone, then for what I said about the albums, 
while at the same time I relieve the tediousness of my dull 
proae, by repeating what I think is the noblest poetical compli- 
ment e\er paid to a woman It is contained in the lines which 
the rough, but manly old English poet, Ben Johnson, Shaks- 
peire a ernteniponiy adJieased to the Countess of Bedford : — 
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" This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, 

I sought to form unto my zealous muse, 
What kind of creature I could most desire 

To honor, serve, and love, as poets use. 
I meant to make her fiiir, and free, and wise. 

Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great ; 
I meant ihe day-atar should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, jiride; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should, with even powers. 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control. 

Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such, irhen I meant to feign, and wished to see, 
My muse bade Bedford write, and that was she!" 

And since I have fallen upon poetry, let nic say a word in ita 
favor. I have been recommending the choice of such books aod 
studies as are in accordance with our natural tastes, and I sball 
presently say something in favor of selecting such as are con- 
nected with our ordinary occupations and habitual trains of 
thought ; but sometimes it is well to exercise our minds on 
something that is quite foreign to all our habits, something 
that will talto us quite above and away from the everyday 
world in wbich we live, giving us a new set of emotions, 
and causing our minds to move in unaccustomed tracks; 
and neit to that cultivation of religious habits of thought, of 
which I do not speak here, I know of nothing better for this 
purpose than the cultivation of a taste for true poetry. 

I know in what suspicion maltitudos of respectable gentle- 
men hoid the art of Poetry. It may be well enough for young 
women ; and young men, they suppose, must lake a fit of it, aa 
they take the measles, once, — the younger the better, — but it 
is quite unworthy of the notice of mature and sensible people, 
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who know the world as they do. Eealilies for them ; they 
want none of your iiinciful dreams. They have, to be sure, an 
imperfect recollection of having once been in love, as it ia ealled. 
They think they do remember raving about a certain pretty 
face, and at that time they did feel an inferest in your rhymed 
nonsense, — pale Cynthia's orb, and beauty bright, and lovely 
night, and stara and flowers, and such unproductive property, — 
but they fee! considerably ashamed ef that passage in their his- 
tory, and bad much rather nothing would be said about it. 
They hope they have grown wiser 

I do n't think they have. I do not at all agree with such an 
estimate of poetry, but consider it a high and beautiful art, like 
painting, and sculpture, and muaie, and architecture, which it 
will do good to Ihe oldest and wisest, equally with the youngest 
and most romantic, to appreciate and love. We all need, in this 
prosaic life we lead, to cultivate our love of the beautiful j and 
among the various arts that have beauty for their object, poetry 
has this advantage, that it is the one most accessible to the great- 
est number. Few of us have many oppoitunities of seeing fine 
paintings, or hearing really fine music and the artistic taste 
which lies undeveloped in a great miny who hardly suspeit its 
existence, will perhaps never bo moth cultivated in those direc 
tions ; but the culture of the imagination ] j the study of poetry 
is possible to all, and whoever w 11 take the pami t> elevate his 
taste and inform his sense of beauty by mejns of it will be sure 
to reap a rich reward of pleasure and advantage * 

I say take pains, and I say s(udi/ \\ c must leain not to 
consider Mr. Martin Farijubar Tupper a great poet, or Mr 
" Festus " Bailey, or any of the other ephemeral fd\orites of the 
day, whose gay volumes sell by thousands and are on all taiern 
and parlor tables. The immediate populanty of a poet is gencr 
ally in inverse ratio to his real merit and his permanent fame , 

* See soma inttrealing remarks in favor of Poetry, as compared with her 
sister arts, in Cousin's little treatiao, "Du Vrai, du. Beau, et du Bieu." 
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and the power to appreciate wbat ia really highest and best, will 
not come of itself, but, like eyerytliing else worth having, will 
coat TIB labor. The mental attitude of a true student ia at onee 
self-respeetful and self-distrustful. While guarding with care hia 
own entire independence, and refusing to bow to popular idols 
or yield hia judgment to the dictation of self-appointed guides, 
he wiO yet give heedful attention to every glimpse of a mental 
life above his own. If there is anything contemptible, it is that 
flippant self-conceit which believes in nothing greater in litera- 
ture or art than what its own small and half-trained abilities are 
capable of appreciating, and which, instead of reverently looking 
up to what is above it, fakes a vulgar and perverse satisfiiction 
in ridiculing and depreciating what is too great for it to com- 
prehend. You have heard, perhaps, of that hopeful youth who 
was in the habit of espressing the opinion that Shakspeare was 
a greatly overrated poet. I am not sure that till we learn bet- 
ter, we do not all menially pass just such foolish judgments ; we 
are sure, at any rate, (hat we do not see this or that great 
author's excellence, and do think some little author very fine. 
But there is a high region beyond the reach of puny criticism, 
where, by the catholic consent of the judges of all ages, the kings 
of literature sit enthroned ; and if we are not prepared to ratify 
that judgment, we may be sure that it is not from want of merit 
in the authora, but from want of sense in ourselves. 

Irft me return to my rules. My first was ; Among subjects 
of equal value, choose that one which ia most agreeable to your 
natural taste, and which appears to furnish the most congenial 
food to your mind. Not all minds can study all subjects. 
What ia one man's meat is another man's poison, says the 
proverb. My next rule is : Of two subjects of eijual interest, 
prefer the nearer to the more remote, if you have not time for 
both. Thus, other things being equal, I would sooner engage 
in the study of the history of my own, than of a foreign country ; 
and among foreign countries, I would soonest choose that which 
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is most closelj connected with our own, if, indeed, we can call 
our mother counlrj a foreign one. K I had to choose, I would 
sooner try to get interested in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, than of the ninth ; of the eighteenth, than of the eighth ; 
and the very hest point to start from in a course of historical 
reaiKng, is, not the Deluge, or the Creation, but the contents of 
the morning newspaper of the day on which you begin. The 
advantage of studying subjects not too remote from us in space 
or time, is this, — that we have a multitude of associations with 
them which help us to realize what we read, and add immensely 
to tie vividness of our conceptions, and thus to the value of our 
knowledge. Thus, in history, the life we read of ia not so very 
different from our own life, the people not so very different from 
ourselves, but that we can, to a great degree, enter into their 
thoughts and feelings, and make them live again in our imagi- 
nations. Compare, for instance, the story of Concord fight 
with the* story of the battle of Thermopylfo. What infinite 
trouble it costs us to enter into the life of those old Greeks so 
that they shall he anything more to us than so many empty 
names ! But wo have seen Concord and Lexington ; the ball 
still sticks in the old church where the British fired it; the old 
grenadier cap hangs in the State Honso ; perhaps we have our 
grandfather's sword hanging up at home, — and when we read 
of Concord fight we read to some purpose, and feel that we are 
reading of flesh and blood men. But what, as a general thing, 
are Nebuchadneziar, or Artazerxes, Themistocles, and Romulus 
to MS, save so many uncouth names? We read a dry and 
meagre account of their doings, but we do not enter into their 
lives, or really master the conception what manner of beings 
they were. Without more study than we are in a position to 
give, they remain far off, outside of all our sympathies, like 
creatures of another planet. 

I think that the common sense of this rule, to begin with the 
near and familiar, and not with the remote and foreign, is pretty 
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IS what a classical education m most cases amounts to. Educa- 
tion does not consist in cramming a hoy's brain against the stom- 
ach of his sense with deaa words. What will it avail him to 
know a dozen languages, if be has not anything to say in any of 
them? 

" Many a lad returns frara school, 
A Hobrew, Greek, or Latin fool 
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In arts and knowledge still a block, 
Though deeply skilled in kie, lime, hoc."* 

I do not 'qwak m that spirit uf bigoted hostility to classical 
studies whith spoils its own case Ly a vain attempt to provo 
clasaeal studies altogether worthies". Far, very iar from it. 
The mastery of the lauK'i^g'^s and literatures of antiquity, and 
especially of Greece, is one ot the highest of intellectual pleas- 
ures, and nwp of the most lileializing of intellectual pursuits. 
If a young man has the ambition to make himself a scholar, 
can spare (he needful time, and has the courage and pcree- 
veranee to puroue that arduous labor to the end, let him be sure 
that a knowledge of the languages of Greece and Rome must 
form a part uf hi" outfit and if he studies thera at all, let him 
study them thoroughly, and with the hroad views and in the 
Uberal spirit of modem philology. But it is quite another 
thing to say that this is the one only introduelion to all educa- 
tion whatever. It is time to recognize the fact that there are 
many educations, all equally " Uberal ; " that education Is not a 
fixed, but a variable factor, varying with the nature of the prod- 
uct required ; that the educations of the merchant, the manu- 
fae'turer, the man of science, the artisan, the farmer, must needs 



" Heavy they tread Uia up-hill way, 
O'er craggy rocka and flonnderlng clay, 
Till, weajy with their road, they stop 
Just at the mountain's lufty top ; — 
Sljll poring o'er the barren ground. 
View not the beauteous prospect round, 
'Which, hid beneath the eunmit, lies 
GoDoeafed from tow and Tu]gar eyea. 
And which alone can amply pay 
The toil and drudgery of the way." 



■s ago, 1 
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all its branches, those studies which develop Qin percepltce powers most 
completely, begun early and continued as the mainpursnitthrongh the years 
devotedto preparatory training, — the study of language not beioE, meantime, 
neglected, but becoming the snbordinata instead of the primary or eicln- 
sive element in education,— whether such a course is not Ukelj to deyelop 
more suitable habits of mind, is not likely to prove a better mental gym- 
nastic, even for the futureyftysicion, than the minute study of ancient parts 

In spite of all that is said refpeotlng the disciplinary value of tlie study of 
the Classics, the efficacy of ancient philology as a preparation for modern 
physic is not, perhaps, placed entirely beyond doubt. Many liberally edu- 
cated physicians certainly do not owe their excellence to the possession of 
any considerable amount of ancient learning. Peihaps they ivould be bet- 
ter even than tiiej are if they bad spent the time they wasted on it, in 
studies more closely connectad with their future calling, and more conge- 
nial to the native bent of their own minds. 

Was it an accident that the best classical scholar lately belonging to the 
Suffolk bar was the man who pronounced the Declaration of Independence, 
"a tissue of glilterine generalities ;" — or was it that, by education as 
well as by nature, he was a mere sophist and wordmonger, incapable of 
appreciating a principle, or of distinguishing right from wrong? 
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worthless preteDce of training it gives, and for the valuable 
rfeality it deprives him of. And what is t!ie practical result ? 
To say that in the ease of vast numbers of young men whom 
fashion subjects to it, it turns out to be any education at all, 
would be to contradict the plainest teachings of experience. 
And when it comes to choosing between the active, sensible, 
practical man, who missed his " educition " but whom life and 
observation, and his mother w t and h s own efforts n the pur 
sbit of knowledge have d sc pi ed nto a useful and valuable 
member of society, and the n an wbo has n ereij g no to college 
and had his head cramn ed w th a eirtload of le 1 word or 
with that mere book-knowledge wh ch fits h m for the closet b it 
not for life ; — the practical good sense of society has in a good 
many signal instances decided which of these it thought more 
valuable. 

It is no parados to say that I am here defending classical 

gtudies, for who is a truer friend to them than he wbo strives 

to protect them from abused We cannot dispense with classical 
learning, but we want real classical learning ; wo want fewer 
classical students, and "we want better classical scholars. For 
classical studies are of that nature, 'that, unless pursued with 
thoroughness, they are naught. A smattering of Greek and Latin, 
— what a wretched thing it is ! — worthless in itself, and from 
the time and labor it cost, depriving its possessor of acquisitions 
that would have been really valuable to him. He who thinks 
that by a little study he can arrive at the spirit of ancient liter- 
ature, shows only his profound ignorance of the whole subject. 
Lot us, then, not despise classical learning, but let us be as far 
from believing that in this great universe the only access to 
mental development is through the narrow road of the study 
of dead languages.* 

# I hsTe spoken deoideilly upon a much debatfifl Enbject, tJiough I am 
aware that to do it justice I require much mora space than I can here oom- 
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But let me return from this digression. I began with giving 
this as an instance of the manner in which we often sacrifice & 
near possession, that would he valuable, id the attempt to reach a 
remote one which is never attained. And when tho question is 
not of a complete education, but merely of making the best use 
of fragments of leisure time, how often we overlook the moat 
Yaluable resources, simplj because they are at our very doors! 
You vainly regret, perhaps, the want of schools and colleges and 
learned teachers, but in this age of cheap printing, what valaa- 
ble teachers you may have almost for the asking ! You maj 
have a very good schoolmaster come to you, even through the 
Post Office, in tho shape of a good newspaper, the excellent New 
York Tribune, for instanee. lie will give you lessons on a 
great variety of subjects. He will teach history, — not indeed 
very often the history of Nebuchadnezzar or Artaserses, who 
have been dead several years, and do not now much concern 
you ; but the history of thb living, breathing, acting iVow in 
which you live, and which it does much concern you to know - 
aright ; and do you not suppose that the history of to-day is as 
good history, and as great, and every way as important, as the 
history of five hundred or five thousand years ago? Five hun- 
dred years ago was only now once, and to-day will be five hun- 
dred years ago by and by. He will teach you farming and gar- 
dening ; not indeed the way the old Romans ploughed, which 

maud. I do not speak without considerable siperiflDce as a teacher, and I 
Hm not nnaoqaaintsd with the many ffontioverBies on the subject, from the 
quarrels of the Humanists and Realists in Germany, in the last century, 
down to the discussions tliat have already taken place in our own day, 
when the wider spread of a taste for soientiflo research, and the increasing 
praelioal importance of scientific studies, are likely to reopen the discussion 
on broader grounds, and under auspices more favorable to an impartial 
judgment. I can only say farther, here, that as regards the real benefit 
derived from the classical education of this country, hy a very large number 
of its recipients, old Montaigne's pithy saying perhaps embraces the whole 
philosophy of the matter : " C'est un bel et un grand ageneement, saoa 
doite, que le Groo et le Latin, mail on tachete Irop cher." 
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was a very clumsy way, and would not take a gold meda! now ; 
but tho best way to plougii with tbe latest and best tool of this 
tool-inventing age He will give you lessons in politieal econ- 
omy ; and wbethei the lessons a,re right or wrong, they at least 
sot you thinking about Ibe eoonomieal arrangements that are best 
suited to the wants of to-day. He discusses with you the great 
social and political questions that we here and now have to deal 
with ; and whether you agree with him or not, ho at least sets 
you thinking of topics upon which it is every man's duty to have 
an opinion. Indeed, there is scarcely any subject on which a good 
newspaper will not at some time or other set a man thinking to 
good purpose. I say a good newspaper ; I have nothing to say 
for those venal sheets that make themselves the panders to all 
popular vices and the defenders of all popular wrongs, — such 
papers as now defend slavery, and will defend poisoning and 
murder, if those crimes ever become popular enough to pay. 

A good newspaper is an escollont itarting -point for a, great 
deal of further study. How many questions it raises in your 
mind which you do not know how to answer; questions of fact, 
and you go hunting in hooks to find the fact ; questions of prin- 
ciple, that set you pondering whether this side or the other is in 
the right. A point of law comes up, and you find you do not 
know about the law, and immediately a book about law becomes 
interesting, which before would have been dull because you had 
no immediate motive for reading it. You eannot get on with 
the politics of the newspaper without knowing more about the 
form of government under which you live, and you seek for some 
treatise that will explain it, and feel a desire to read the history 
of its formation. How many people in this Commonwealth were 
set thinking on such subjects by our late Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Merely as an educational instrument it was worth the 
money it cost. The study of your own govemmeat will natu- 
rally make you curious to know wherein it differs from that o 
other nations, England, for instance, and you seek for some book 
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that will esplalii the working of her institution 3, and perhaps 
your curiosity will take you as far back aa Greece and Rome, 
to see wherein those old republics differed from that you live 
under; and then you will bo likely to study Greece and Rome 
to some purpose, because you have a peg, as it were, in your 
brain to hang such knowledge on. How many questions in 
chemistry, in mechauios, in all the natural and physical sciences, 
do the reports of proceedings of farmer's clubs, of scientific 
meetings, or the accounts of new discoveries or new patents im- 
mediately raise ! How much greater interest we feel in Centra! 
Africa when we read in the newspaper a letter from Dr. Liv- 
ingstone there i 

And so I might carry out the principle into infinite detail. 
Get a purchase for your new knowledge wherever you ean, by 
joining what you iearn to what you already know, and, depend 
upon it, you will not have to complain of a want of interest in 
knowing. 

It was from considerations like these that I provided your 
library with a good store of books of reference, — dictionaries, 
gazetteers, cyclopEedias, atlases of different kinds, and with at 
least one good treatise upon each of the departmenta of science 
about which jou would be most likely to seek information. I 
provided these latter, not in the expectation that many of you 
would make a formal study of them, but in the hope that you 
would get into the way of consulting them. It is an invaluable 
habit of mind, that of seeking answers to questions as they occur. 
Some passing event, something that happens in the course of 
one's own experience, may thus make a foundation for an inter- 
esting investigation, which will sometimes lead to unlooked-for 
results; results that may have a bearing on a man's wliole 
future life ; and at any rate, the habit of inquiry keeps the mind 
awake, and it is surprising how one thing leads to another, and 
how fast one's Stores of knowledge accumulate when there is a 
living interest felt in the subjects we are seeking to know. 
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There is one ipplioation f f the pnneif Ip of preferring tlie near 
to the remite of alwaj? having the sabjeot of your htniiy con- 
nected in some way with your proTious knowled^^e which I wish 
to dwell fin for a moment 1 nger It is that apphoatnn of it 
that would lejd us to prefer the study of our mother tongue to 
that of any foreign language It is Burpri-Jing to -iHC how the 
study of English is neglected e\t,n hy tho=e who call themielves 
educated ppople You sh ill tee schoolbjjs and gii Is studying 
one or two ancient and perhaps one or twi modern languages, 
who cannot wnte a respeotalile letter in their own and knew lit- 
tle or nothing of the great writers who have used it Which 
will bomO't valuable to a wcman, — a smattering of Latin and 
French enough to reid a French noiol or an intelhgLnt ac 
quaintance with the trea'-ures eontamed in fneliah ] toaturo 
and a. thorough masteiy ot the tongue the will teach her chil 
dren ? I know that an elementary knowledge of Latin is impor 
tant to a student of KnCjliah I and so indeed is in elementary 
knowledge at leiat, ot \nglo- Saxon ') but this is not the pur 
pose for which Latin is usually studied , f jr in miny of our 
fanhionablo schools tor girls, as well as boys it ha" heretofore 
been the custom to study it to the practical exclusion I might 
almost say, of everything ehe And what is the advantage of 
the smattering of moilern languages which is all that [ erhapa m 
six cases out f ten, children ever acquire ( It docs not teach 
them to think, and they make no intelligent use of it afterwards. 
A modern language, thoroughly acquired, is a valuable posses- 
sion ; not to all people, but to many, and worth the labor it costs 
lo those who have time to devote to it, and a use to put it to ; 
hut to those who have a limited amount of time, and limited 
opportunities for learning, I would say, Do not go out of jour 
way to acquire, with infinite trouble, some foreign tongue, when 
the chances are that you will never master it thoronghjy enough 
to enjoy the reading of its literature ; — for it is an easy thing to 
acquire a smattering, a difficult one to acquire a mastery of a 
foreign tongue ; — and when there lies right round you, in the 
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tongue your mother taught jou, a literature secoDd to none in 
the world in ricbness or beantj, and which jou will not be able 

to exlianst if you read it for the remainder of your natural lives. 

And now I do not mean, by studying English, merely those 
dreary parsinij lessons which we most of ns remember as the 
plague of our sehool-days. Parsing is certainly an indispens- 
able esercise in its proper place, though whether the immature 
minds of joung school children are the proper place for all the 
metaphysical abstractions of grammatical science may well be a 
question. And though no one will receive the full disciplinary 
benefit from the study of a language, or master thoroughly even 
his own, without going through with much dry grammatical 
labor, yet if you are not in a position to undertake this, much 
may bo done by Ibo careful reading of good authors, by culti- 
vating a habit of speaking, and practising in somo way the writr 
ing of good English, and by studying the simplest and not tlie 
moat complicated manual you can find. Language was made 
before grammar, though one would think the reverse were the 
case, by the way pedants sometimes write about it. 

I hope I shall not be accused of needlessly and illiberally 
narrowing the field of learning. My objection to the study of 
many languages is, that they are not learned, not that their 
study is not a liberalizing pursuit and an escellent discipline 
where they are. I think, however, that it is a study whose value 
is often overrated, and that wc are too ap! to overload the minds 
of children with words at an age when their perceptive powers 
are most active, and they would be better engaged in more ob- 
jective studies. When (he mind is more mature I would dis- 
courage no one from attempting to acquire other tongues, if he 
is sure ho has the needful perseverance, and if he is also sure 
that in acquiiiog thera be will not neglect his own. 

Another application of the prineiplc of preferring near things 
to remote is this, — that we may very often do ourselves and 
others great good, and make oursches both wiser and nioie use- 
ful by studying the practical results of science, when we liave 
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no time to study thoroughly their theoretical principles. Yon 
may have no opportuaity to master the whole scienee of chemis- 
try, or the whole science of pbysics, but you can master their 
simplest principles as illustrated hy the common every-day phc- 
noDieca going on round you, and the simple every-day processes 
which perhaps you have yourself to perform. For, though we 
are apt to forget it, even leaking, brewing, cooking, washing, ail 
our simplest every-day employments, involve priuciples that ore 
governed by great laws as truly as the courses of the planets, 
and can all be better performed with a knowledge of those laws 
than without it. - Yon cannot study anatomy and physiology 
scientifically, but you can get a knowledge from plain and prac- 
tical books of the great laws of health, sufficient perhaps to tiiake 
all the difference to you between' leading a life of misery fiom 
constant illness, or one of happiness from constant health. Half 
the ill health of the community, ill heailh which no drugs will 
ever cure, but only aggravate, might bo prevented by a general 
knowledge of a few simple rules respecting diet, fresh air, bath- 
ing, rest, and exercise ; and (he amount of ignorance and neg- 
lect of these laws, even among persons who call themselves well 
educated, and have perhaps been taught a great deal of Greek 
and Latin, is perfectly incredible.* 

Accordingly, I put into your library a number of hooks on 
the practical application of scienee to the wants and emergencies 
of every-day life. There are Wymaa and lieid on Ventilation, 
anij Johnston's excellent Chemistry of Common Life ; there are 
Chambers's Information for the People, and Lardner's Sluseum 
of Science ; there are the invaluable little books of Dr. Andrew 
Combe ; t. — Dr. George and bis phrenology, I do not think 

« " It was oertfliuly impMsible, len years ago, lo notice without eonstei^ 
niition," soys Dr. Aoland ofOsforii, "how hundreds of the olerey nnd gen- 
try wero constantly passing tbrongh this place wilhout any linowledge 
whatever of physiological laws or hygienic prineipies." Is the case very 
different in our owncollegesV 

f Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservulion of Health. I'hysi- 
ology of Digestion. On the Care of Infancy, 
4* 
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much of, tboTigh his Constitution of Man is an excellent devel- 
opment of a wiser. man's idea; — bnt Dr. Andrew Combe's 
books are full of sound sense, and wise and simple counsel, 
enough, I believe, to save many a reader from a life of ill health. 
There are two or three sensible books by eminent physicians,* 
against quackery and dosing, — which destroy, I believe, more 
lives in tliis country than disease does, — and there are some 
interesting and not difficult books on the application of the 
mechanical sciences lo the arts of life. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread, — a knowledge of the results of science is good 
when we cannot have science and results b.oth ; and the old 
Greek poet's paradox, that the half is more than the whole, may 
prove true ; for a good knowledge of results is often more useful 
than an imperfect knowledge of theories. 

1 pass to another useful rule, and that is, (o get your knowl- 
odge, whenever possible, at Jirft hand. There is a class of 
second-hand books quite different from those of the book-stalls, — 
books brand-new, fresh from the hands of the printer, but second- 
t h' g b d-hand knowledge, 
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it be hut the driest eBumeration of names and dates 1 The boy's 
athoolbotik says, Caesar landed in Biitain, and lias no room to 
saj any more about it. Wiiat does the boy care whether Csesar 
landed in Britain or did aot land in Britain ; it is all one to 
him. By wliippiog him, yon may make, him commit the feet, 
for the time being, to his memory ; to say learn it by heart, 
would be a, most unwarrantable perversion of a beautiful phrase, 
for he will not care for it, and he will soon make baste to forget 
what he feels no interest in remembering. Bat read to him the 
great gcnoral'a own narrative of his landing ; show him, on the 
one side^ the Roman galleys filled with Roman soldiers, and 
make him understand what a Roman soldier, and a Roman 
galley, and the Roman empire were ; on the other, make him 
see, in his mind's eye, the half-naked Britons, savage dwellers 
in the forests, where now stand London, and Oxford, and Man- 
chester, and all the wealth and civilization of the great English 
nation; — give him sueh books and such instmction as will 
rouse his imagination to realize all the vast changes that have 
taken place between those times and his own, and an intelligent 
boy will not have to be forced to learn his lessons, and will not 
be likely to forget them. 

Or take a different example. Try to cram a cbild with what 
is called a compendium of natural philosopliy, which is usually 
a small volume containing a statement of all the great and 
complicated laws whic^ govern this vast universe, made in the 
briefest way and in the most technical language ; a book which 
it tasks the powers of a well-educated man to read intelligently. 
What can the poor child do with it ? He reads all the hard 
words about matter, gravitation, ponderables, and imponderables, 
resolution of forces, and the rest, (ill he wishes that some force 
of gravity, or any other, would carry off the whole matter, and 
you with it. Show that same boy a steelyard, and explain why 
it is a lover ; show him how the pump in the yard works ; what 
is thereason of the draught in the fireplace ; why the hair on the 
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eatiljack ri&es in cfld wt^tber when you stroke it and whtt 
conneition theie 18 between the < at s back and the tbauder-cloud 
and ibe electric telegraph — and I will eng'sge that the b y 
shall n t lack mteieit m your teaching-' Such is the difference 
betneen first band and •^eccndlanl lejrtiing iDtheonecise 
he learns the tbiuf, ilsi,lf farst and then the wordi wl i b de 
scribe it in the other only the hied W3i Is wh b too ciftin h le 
the fact instead of illustrating it 

The niO'it perminent impression that I leceived from the 
geogriphicil manual of my school d ijs was tliat moit tountries 
in the woild are kvel or moderately ui even (1 rtrnprnber 
al-o Kid lermioster for carpets ) C mpjre this information 
with the rc&ult in your mini of rctding gjod books of tra\el 
like Djrwin s ^ ojage of a Nituralist or the Mirrative of the 
Japan tx] edition or Bayard Taylors 1 oki. not to mcBt n 
many others id jour library 

It one lends ancient history I th nk it is a very go 1 jlan to 
read the ancient bistoruns lheni=elyes in gwd traiL-htions A 
translation to bo sure though e(er 'o good cannot have the 
force of the original but it will have a gieat deal mere f ree 
than n st iiiodtrn compilati ns fiom it espec ally if it is locon 
paniel with good esplanat^ry notes How pleasjnt foi m 
stance is the gossip of old Herodotus who Invelled ab ut tr m 
cfunti; to country incrder actually to see and hetrwbat he 
relates No modern writer has escelkd Thuojdides s own 
description of the phgue at Athens You ha\e the most \ivid 
idea ot that famous military exploit tl e retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks when you read it in the ^iinijie and modest 
narr t >e cf the general who oomtn nded Plutirch s Lues aie 
better Ibun Mr Smith s or Mr. Biown s narrative compiled 
from Plutarch. Or compare some dull mass of words in a com- 
pendium of universal history about Babylon, and Nineveh, and 
Tiglath-Pilcser, with the sight of the picture-history from the 
very walls of Nineveh, as you have it in Layard's books. 
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Who has the best idea of ancient Egypt, — iie wIjo reads a list 
of Egyptian kings, or he who sails up the Nile with War- 
burton and Miss Martineau, and studies the pictures in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson ? Or, to come to more modem times, com- 
pare the idea you have of the Pilgrim Fathers, after reading a 
meagre narrative of the facts of their voyage and landing, with the 
vivid impression of the reality it gives you to read the very words 
of the journal kept by one of them, as it is printed in Young's 
Chronicles of the Pilgrims. 

Get, therefore, as near as possible (o the sources of knowl- 
edge, and beware of compilers who ^ve yon a twiceiiooked dish 
that has no savor ; and when you cannot get your knowledge 
absolutely at first hand, then seek it in the able writer who got 
his knowledge so, not in the dull blockhead who got all his at 
third hand from him. In short, don't read dull books or the 
writings of stupid men, though their name be legion. Choose 
writers who have force in them, and power, and originality. 
You may consult dull hooks for facts and dates,* but don't go 
to sleep trying to read them. 

And this brings me to another rule, and that is, much read- 
ing, but not m(my hooks, which is nothing more than, a transla- 
tion of a very old majtim. "As the end of study," says Sir 
-William Hamilton, " is uot merely to compass the knowledge of 
facts, but in and from that knowledge to lay up materials for 
thinking, so it is not the quantity read, but the degree of read- 
ing, which affords a profitable exercise to the student. Thus, it 
is for more improving to road a (good) book ten times, than to 
read ten (good) hooks once, and ' non mtika $ed mtdtum,' — 
little, perhaps, but accurate, — has from ancient times obtained 
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the aiilhoiity of an axiom in education from all who hat! any 

title to express an opinion on tbo mljject " 

" And as. they are not the healthiest who eat the mot.t but who 
digest the best, so [the function of study] is tonie, not deple- 
tory ; not to surfeit, but lo stimulate curiosity ; not to pour in a 
maximum of information, but through its iufoimation, (be it 
much or little,) to draw forth a niasimuni of thought. He, 
therefore, who reads to remember, does well ; to understand, 
does better ; but to jadge, does best."* 

T p B, n tbe true principle of study as distinet 

f n n d Liiusemunt, It is a mistake to suppose 

h h g a d are always or often the greatest think- 

ers I lb a m ak hink it a pign of piomiso when children 

a e f re ponng o books. It is much oftener a sign of 
w ak h 1 h and fi nt animal vigor. The proud mother 

h nk h b y w a great man beeaute he is so fond of his 

bok I reyp sso Bonaparte — I mean tbe Jirst 
B nap — w anlyaman of extraordinary ability, what- 

ever we may think of his moral character. The ofEcial report 
of him as a schoolboy was simply " very healthy ; " and many 
great scholars, as well as great practical men, were thought great 
dunces at school, though my ex[ has t 1 d t 

reckon that an infallible sign of fut m It 

thought we ought to cultivate, for !j tl t h I k 

man good for anything ; and that y ly b b d d 
a load of books. We ought not t 1 b k th 

minds can digest, any more than w ht to t m d 
than our stomachs can, and we ought t d yth g tl t w U 

strengthen and invigorate, and avoid yth th tw llw 1 
our mental as well as our pbydcal d ges on b ^\ lUiam Ham 
ilton speaks in another place of " tbe prevailing pestilence of 
slovenly, desnltory, effeminate reading ; " and Bishop ButJer.f 

* Discussions in Philosopkj and Lileratnre, p. 696. I haye slighlly al- 
tered the languiise, though not the spiiit, of the psssnge. 
t PrefiicB to Sermons. 
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one of the ablest of English thinkers, long ago said, "One can 
scarce forbear saying that no part of time is spent with less 
thought than great part of that which is spent in reading." 
" Eeading," sajs Locke,* "furnishes the mind only with tbe 
materials of knowledge ; it is thinhing makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram 
ourselves with a great load of eolloetions ; unless we chew them 
over again, they will not give us strength and uourishment." 

And here I wish to make an important distinction. I have 
said a good word for miscellaneous reading, but we must bo 
careful lest our miscellaneous degenerate into desultory reading ; 
a danger to whieh tlie great number of magazines and other mis- 
cellanies that are published peculiarly exposes us. It is ruinous 
to good habits of thinking to be continually flying from one sub- 
ject to another, if we dwell nowhere long enough upon any to 
acquire any real knowledge about it. The mind of a, reader 
who puranes this course is filled with a mass of odds and ends, 
all useless because all imperfect. If a subject is started in his 
hearing, he generally has a vague idea that he has read some- 
thing about it, but he cannot recall what it is with sufEeient dis- 
tinctness to make his recollection useful. Each new tojiie drives 
the last from his memory, or mixes itself up with it in inextrica- 
ble confusion Far better is it to choose certain leading subjects 
of interest, numerous enough to produce variety, and varied 
enough to prevent fatigue, and to adhere as closely as possible 
to them tdl you have really acquired a respectable amount 
of mformation about them. By pursuing such a course jou 
will find that as you go farther your interest in your chosen sub- 
jects will increai-e in geometrical ratio. Your new knowledge 
all has a beaiing upon what you have learned before ; each part 
sustains the other, and instead of a loose heap of unvnanageahio 

* On tlie Conduct of tlw Undoes t8n<iinp. 
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materials, jou find yourself at last id posBes'^lon of a well-con- 
struct* d edifice.* 

Thus, hy bending all his forces for tlie time being upon a few 
points, a reader may make for himself numerous little elreles of 
knowledge whore every new book read will add fresh interest 
and throw fresh light upon those that ha\e gone before. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that a student is interested in tho bis- 
tflry of English literature. How much better it is fo eonSne 
himself for the time being to a, particular period, than to pass 
from one age to anotlier just as whim, or the books that fall in his 
way, may lead him, without dwelling long enough in any to make 
himself at home there ! Let me give as an example of suob a 
circle of reading, one which is none the less pleasant because it 
is familiar, and which I choose for that very reason. 

The reign of King George the Third was certainly not the 
most brilliant period in English literature, nor, I think, can any 
of its writers or thinkers, unless it may be Burke, be considered 
first-rate men ; but it was on many accounts a very interesting 
period, and its literature abounds, to a greater extent than almost 
any other, in sources of minute and carious information. For 
this reason, and because it does not lie at a very great distance 



from our own, it is pre- 
ourselves at home. It h 
it was the period of our 

history of England, we c 
have exhausted all that \ 
shall need an outline of 


hicb 


which we can make 
St too, for us, because 
y war. Suppose now 
nee the whole literary 
to this period till we 
about it. First, we 
ts of the times a,s a 


« " Eyer ainee I liave bee 
guard me against all distmotbH^, mm m uu 
meat If I wished lo read a book w 


trafe me to a single depert- 
L ha thought would not ad- 



vance me in my present purmita, he alwaja advised me to let it alone, say. 
ing that it was of no practical use to me. '1 myself,' said he lo me one 
day, ' have spent too mucli time on things which did rot belong to ray 
proper department.' " — Eckermaaa't Conceriaiioas mth Goethe, I. 237. 
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framework to our picture ; this we may get from Lord Mahon's 
History, from several articles In Maoaulay's Miscellanies, and 
from the right chapters selected from Mr. Bancroft : (for I would 
not give ia to that superstition of some good people, who think 
if they read a hook at all they must always read every word in 
it; you may make a good dinner of mutton without eating the 
whole sheep.) Then in literary history you have stout old Dr. 
Johnson, in his shahby garret, king of literature ; and with 
Bo^, his obsequious attendant, you can walk the streets of 
London with him, dine at the tavern, go home to tea with him, 
and Boz^ will stir him up for you and make him roar. He is 
bigoted, superstitious, narrow-minded, but brave, honest, earnest, 
a solid, strong-minded Englishman, whom no thinking reader of 
that inimitable biography will fail to gather wisdom from, or 
fail, with all his iauits, to learn to love. Then read Carljle's 
fine paper on him in his Miscellanies, and his lecture on his 
Heroes in History, and compare with these Macaulay's two pa- 
pers, and the paper in Lord Brougham's Men of Letters. I 
cannot tell how much of Di Johnson's writings you will be 
tempted to read. His "bowwow style" has happily gone out 
of fashion, and his Eambler and Idler mako rather heavy reading 
now, though there is good thought in them for all that. His 
best book is his Lives of the English Poets. Not that the stout 
old doctor was a good poet, or a good critio of poetry ; he was 
as far as could well be from that, and his Lives contains astound- 
ing specimens of critical obtuseness and injustice. But as biog- 
raphies, full of strong sense and shrewd observation, they are 
excellent. 

Hard by Boswell stands John Forster's charming biography 
of Goldsmith, a book that has all, and more than all the interest 
of a novel, and which, by its minute details, will serve to make 
you still more at home in the period. The short biography by 
Mr. Irving will not perhaps add anything to your knowledge of 
facts, but, like everything from that pen, is worth reading for the 
charm of its inimitable style, Mr, Forater is perhaps, like most 
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biographers, a little too mucb of a worshipper of Lis hero. 
Macaulaj* is not carried away by any undue admiration, while 
he does full justice to his genius. Compare with these the sistli 
lecture in Thaokeray's Humorists, and the notices of him in 
Haalitt and Leigh Hunt, 

No one will read Goldsmith's biography without turning to 
the four delightful volumes of his miseellanies, written in a style 
that has never been surpassed for sweet and graceful simplicity. 
Then comes Fanny Burney, the j<3ung lady who wrote anony- 
mous novels which people sat up all night to read, at a time when 
novel-writing was not such a common accomplishment among 
young ladies as it is now. We have better novels now, but hers 
arc worth reading still, for the picture they furnish of the times. 
And so, for the same reason, is her Journal, though too full of 
the petty details of her dreary court hfe with stupid old George's 
dull queen. The earlier part, before she put herself into that 
foolish slavery, gives us the pleasantest glimpses of the life of 
the times. Eead, too, Macaulay'a pleasant article about her. 

Then wo have that witty reprobate, Sheridan, and his brilliant 
comedies; Horace Walpole, with hb vast stores of gossip; that 
really excellent, but rather precise old lady, Mrs. Hannah More ; 
Reynolds, the genial painter, and lively Mrs. Tliralc. Among 
historians, we have Hume and Gibbon. Among poets, Gray, 
the festidious scholar ; the sad tragedy of Chatterton's short life ; 
and, a little later, tlio melancholy but ever interesting story of 
poor Cowper, so delightfully (old by Southey. 

In all this we are confining ourselves to literary history ; 
but thoroughly to master the period, many other topics would 
ha\e to be investigated. Thus the politics of the day would 
involve the history of Chatham, Pitt, and Eox, and, above all, 
the study of the life and writings of England's great political 
philosopher, Edmund Burke. Then began that noble move- 
ment for the removal forever from English soil of what to our 
shame is still the curse and disgrace of our own,— the worst relic 
of barbarism, human slavery ; and you must read the lives 

« Biographiei reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannicfi. 
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of those noble-hearted philanthropists, Wilherforce and Clarkson. 
There, too, was the rise of Methodism, and the career of Wes- 
ley; and there is the story of the rise of Britain's empire in the 
East, so graphicaJly told in Maeaukj's account of Clive and 
Warren Hastings. These are the most obvious topics ; but the 
careful reader will not be satisfied without gaining infonnation 
about many others equally important, but which are not apt to 
receive so much attention from the ordinary historian, such as 
the condition of the poor, tho history of science, the progress of 
the mechanic arts, the state of education, and tho statistics of 
commerce. 

Now who does not see that before one has read a tithe of all 
these books, he will have made himself at home in this particular 
period, will feel as if he personally knew the actors and the times, 
and will take a liTely. interest in anything he meets about them 
forever after? Suppose the same amount of reading had been 
spread at random over half a dozen distinct periods, — how com- 
paratively vague would have been the conception of any one of 
them ! It is all the difference between a few acres well tilled, 
and a great straggling farm where nothing is produced because 
nothing is properly attended to. 

I return to the subject from which' I have digressed, — how 
best to strengthen our digestion for mental food. You say, per- 
haps, you cannot get up an interest in systematic, nor even in 
miscollanoous reading ; it may be all very fine, but anything but 
the newspaper puts you to sleep. 

I acknowledge the difficulty. A taste for study is not born 
with us, and will not come of itself by merely wishing for it. "In 
spite of all that has been said about the sweets of study," says 
Sidney Smith, if I may quote that merry philosopher once more, 
" it is a sort of luxury, like the taste for olives and coffee, — not 
natural, very hard to be acquired, and very easily lost. . . . 
" I am sure," he say?, " that a man ought to read as he would 
grasp a nettle : do it lightly, and you get molested ; grasp it with 
all yor: strength, and you feel none of its asperities. There is 
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notbing 30 horrible as languid study, when you sit looking at 
the clock and wishing that the time were over, or that somebody 
would call and put you out of your niisory. The only way to 
read with any efficacy is to d m 

two hours before you espet. 

This is Yery true ; but t w 

to that happy state where y k d 

so little for your dinner, w 
to be neglected. That haj 

some, perhaps many efforts p w m g 

precise rules to another. d al 

choosing your books well, m g 

you already know, of uonsu aste 

a few books thoroughly. Is m h d 

upon healthiness of mind, *« od 

A weak and sickly body, b g st 

create bad blood, an ill-nou 
bid mind, incapable of ste oa 

What is this insanity preva bra m 

of spiritualism, but an evid oe w 

in the community ; sickly bod d d sc es ^ 

the brain, and poisoning the very sources of thought, and at the 
tamo time producing those abnormal and ill-understood phenom- 
ena of the nervous system which constitute the only fact at the 
bottom of the whole monstrous delusion ? 

By all means, then, preserve your mental vigor by preserving 
your bodily health. Spend half your leisure time, if it is ever 
60 little, in active esercise in the open air, if you want to make 
any good use of the other half in reading. This duty is pecu- 
liarly incumbent upon those whose occupation keeps them much 
in close or heated rooms. And here let me recommend the 
study of some branch of natural history as an admirable resource 
for persons of confined or sedentary occupations. It will furnish 
a motive for exercise, and for spending time in the open air, that 

« LeotiireB on Moral Philosophy, p, 255. 
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w li th wi b I t th h 1 11 k y 

^ td b t dm wdflbkth y 

f mk — thLkftrd t dbttl 

t St ly b t y t U J k j pi t tli t g w 

J t t dy th I g 1 f ra f th 1 

1 h 1 d m k coll t ft 1 — th mb 

fid dfrbt blly fidwOl t 

tb y widtfit g ly myfilty 

11 k t b tn f d f ijm t wtb 

th b b t f b d 1 f Tb I dy f t 1 h ^ 

toy ft prsd ysi fully by pc '« wb d ly 
lb f rydff tk d A loe k Ik w ra 

wbo bas always stuck to bis trade, and is at this moment kee\>- 
bg shop in his native village, is probably the best botanist ta 
the State in which ho lives. I well remember a little excursion 
I made with him a few years ago. A friend bad requested me 
to procure for him the bulbs of that shy little plant the Clayto- 
nia, known perhaps to some of you as the Spring Beauty ; bo I 
w 1 1 my f d t k wh t w t 1 f d Oh y 
hkwbtt ffmtb dflwldtk t 

arly b f b b tb t eet h w Id 1 m 

Sbf selw djiwd tmgth 

be t f 1 -th h U h tb t w J t tb b 
t 1 f d tl ly I b 1 J t b g fe 

dmtfmb whthd b dtbt 

my f d f If ] k w U b 11 h 1 d w tl th k 

t ml I f d 1 y 1 ttl be ty t 

d 1 t [ 1 1 J t pe 1 to th t U L Th pi t 

t b t I d bt f y tb pe so tl t 1 

t w ! I h d t d t t d 11 A d 1! th y 

tl h th 1 raj g 1 w 1 F b 

uldtp ddplb f 1 btfm 

thlkf Ithhdhl tfhpktt 

t d I f 1 tb w th t J t th 

t w tl B t t 1 t th wh m h 1 ' '^ 

5 
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1 w n 1 n t ly n tb t h mbl t of all the families of 
til tabl at wh h w t J und r foot, tLinking, per- 

tp tly nfu lin ntutn anil wishing for some 
grtplufthtp (st uw nder. But whoever 
sn m ndthm pnl studies its curious 

nd b ut ful t tu , w U find th re n need of going to tho 
tropica for ohjecta of interest. 

My friend will take from one drawer a pair of hoots to sell you, 
and if they were made in his own shop he will warrant them ; 
and from tho next he will take some expensive illustrated work 
on natural history, or an herbarium of his own making. He 
is more than fifty years old ; but when I saw him last he was 
atudjing Gorman, in order to read the names in a German trea- 
tise on insects. 

The very perfect collection of Massachusetts marine sheila 

w 1 t !j d po t 1 m th b t f tb B t S t H e, 

as tl k f tl y g h m k d th I tie 

h II f 8w ISC tt Ly Aft k g- 

h 1 1 p thmhptdfhttg 

H m 1 p th h 11 th t w J b r- 

m w n n, th g & t Ij n 

^ ^ d th k f N h t M bl h d h 11- 

tl y 11 d t tak g b t Id p 11 t d 

d d„ d p w t , 1 11 f il h ,bi.!la known to naturalists 
as existing on our coast they had collected perfect specimens ; 
the water-worn shells, usually found on the beach, are worthless 
to the naturalist. The day after a heavy gale was the season 
of their greatest harvest. Then the sea was forced to disgorge 
hor rarest treasures, and one of them told mo that after the storm 
which destroyed the Minot's Ledge Lighthouse, —a storm which 
some of you may remember as of unparalleled fury,— he found 
upon the beach six shells of a species of Buci rarity as to be 
known to naturalists only by a few imperfect specimens. Four 
of these he sold for the Museum of Natural History in Paris ■ 
the other pair remain in his collection. 

But I do not think that the naturalists have a monopoly of 
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nature I am no iidturalist fcr I was unfortunately brouglit up 
on tho stiicfe t intellectuil iltt of pronouns and partic'L[)les ; but 
mucli ill health has made mc a wanderer in the open air till I 
have learned to tike an intense delight in nature, and I am sure 
tliat any one who will cultivate his tastes in that direction, and 
who IS happy enough to bo a dweller in the country, can find 
inexhaustible pleasure in the greit book of the universe, though 
he may be unfortunate enough to be unable to read its pages 
with a stient fio eye The charms of the landscape, — we need 
not travel to Italy fjr variety for there is no spot so poor but 
offer'! new beauty every morning and every evening. The 
shitting scenery of the clouJs the rosy dawn, and the long 
shidows of evening the lusunanoe of summer, and the clear 
c Id outlines of our winter snow, the infinite variety of graceful 
forms among the tri.eH, th(, bt^utj of wild shrubs and hushes, 
and even of the humblest weeds by the road-sidfl, — these need no 
learning, only an eye to see, and a heart to feel their loveliness. 
And I think we should be very thankful for that treasure we 
possess in our literature, its treasure of descriptive poetry. 
Kead Spenser and Thomson and Cowper, and above all, Words- 
worth and our own Bryant,. — ■ but study nature first, or you will 
never understand the poet. 

And let me say a word to the unscientific in favor of the 
humble but delightfiil recreation of gardening ; whether yon 
choose it for your homelier ambition to raise the largest potatoes 
and the earliest peas and the most gigantic cabbages, or whether 
nature's beautiful children, the flowers, attract you, there is 
much virtue — believe mc, for I speak from experience^ — in a 
diligent handling of spade and hoe and rake and shovel, in a 
hearty interest in that most primitive as it is cheerfuUest and 
best of manual labors. Melancholy flies before it ; not only will 
your limbs be stronger, but I daie to say that your religion will 
be truer, and your philosophy healthier, if you become, like tho 
primeval Adam, a gardenor. 

But Jet me again urge you to connect with this the study 
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of Natural History. I have just given you esamples that have 
come under my own observation of its successful pursuit by 
men -who had but little time to devote to it, and but few advan- 
tages of educatiou. It may, perhaps, be said tbat such men are 
exoeptious, — tbat they have some natural gift which is wanting 
to the mass of ordinary men. I do not believe it. The talent 
which will mdl.0 a gre it naturali'it i^ undoubtedly lare , but the 
power of bteoming mtere&ted in the study to such t degree as 
to make it an instructs, recreation for our leisure hours an im 
proving mental discipline, and an imitemont to eserei«e m the 
open air — to smh a degree as will gne any one a new inter 
est in the region in whieh ho lives and a hialthy and un 
ftuling mental reioune — this I think is within the reach of 
almost any one New di-overies we cannot expect to make 
but eoramon oliect'* are not leis wonderful for hemg cimmcn 
and the study of what i, common will be a key to the study of 
what is rare The growth of a dandelion the structure ot a 
grasshopper the transformations of a canker'florm are ju'^t as 
wonderful as the rirest plant or the strangest animal 

No, I di not think that the diiTcrent use to which people 

put their leisure hours depends upon diSerem,e m the amount 
of talent they po-scs Thi, difierence is rather a mcral than an 
intellectual out. It is that love of pure ind simple pleasure 
which exists m a well governed and well balanced mind that 
determines it to useful and rational recreation ; it is the free de- 
termination of an upright character to live for objects worth liv- 
ing for, to avoid all that will degrade it, and to cultivate its 
higher and not its lower nature. I think that men and women 
are in nothing so mach distinguished from each other as in their 
mode of spending their leisure. Very low and very selfish 
characters are capable of undergoing a certain amount of labor, 
and will perform it as well perhaps as better people, under the 
pressure of the necessities of daily life. But take that pressure 
off, and watch them when the daily work is dune, if you want 
to know then- real characters. Then laaness appears, and sen- 
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Baal appetites; and tlio low-minded man indulges his baser 
nature under the plea of needful recreation. And then, too, 
native purity of taste appears, and elevation of character shows 
itself by choosing that even for recreation which will exalt while 
it refreshes. There ia no surer mark of a vulgar mind than a 
thirst for strong and coarse escitenient j no surer sign of mental 
progress than contentment with simple pleasures, and the power 
of deriving enjoyment from cheap and eomnion sources. Now, 
this is a power we can all cultivate, for it is much within our 
reach. God endows very few minds in a generation with extra- 
ordinary abilities, and we who are not bom geniuses cannot 
make ourselves such if we try never so hard. But what we can 
do is to turn to best account those abilities we have, by freely 
determining to put them to their best uses, by resolutely avoid- 
ing whatever wUl degrade them, by contentedly seeking the 
means, however humble, that may be within our reach for their 
improvement. And though I have said enough to show that I 
am no solemn ascetic, but quite ready to recognize tho usefulness 
of good honest amusement for amusement's sake, in its proper 
place and time ; yet, as a permanent and (ranijuil and enduring 
sonrce of pleasure, one which, though unobtrusive, is ever ready 
at hand, though unexciting, is ineihaustible, and though it may 
cost some effort, will never occasion regret, let me recommend 
the cultivation of a taste for books. Toil will be sweetened, 
daily labor, however humble, will be better borne, when we feel 
that we are doing something to elevate our tastes and refine our 
characters. Increase of knowledge, enlargement of mental 
power, refinement of taste, — why, they arc a re-creation. We 
become different beings from what we were when our minds 
were uncultivated and rude. And is not this worth an effort ? 
But I should set this self-improvement as the motive for my 
exertions. It is quite too common to urge the worldly benefits 
that will accrue from self-education as the chief stimulus to effort. 
Sec, people say, this poor boy who became a millionnaire, that 
one who rose to be president or governor, — go yon and be presi- 
dent or governor likewise. But there is surely a fallacy some- 
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